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Views on 


HE high cost of borrowing money is in 

the news as the shortage of available 

funds pushes interest rates higher and 
higher for municipalities, private corpora- 
tions, institutional borrowers, and individual 
consumers. The Municipal Bond Index 
stood at 2.96 on October 18 and is threaten- 
ing to push to the highest level since 1939 
(p. 257). Some cities in floating bond issues 
are finding that they must pay interest rates 
that match those of the 1920’s and early 
1930's. 

A number of factors are in back of the 
shortage of money including the restrictive 
credit policies of the Federal Reserve Board. 
While there is considerable debate as to the 
wisdom of the Reserve Board policies, there 
is no doubt as to the effect of the shortage of 
money on the cost of borrowing for munici- 
palities. 

Actually the shortage of money only re- 
flects such factors of national and even 
world-wide importance as tremendous capi- 
tal expenditures for housing, schools, roads, 
consumer goods, and armaments. The capi- 
tal projects are accelerated by population 
growth in urban areas and a constantly ris- 
ing standard of living. 

Municipal financial stability is affected 
by several factors including federal fiscal pol- 
icies which are beyond the control of any one 
city or group of cities. There are, however, 
several steps that can be taken to mitigate 
the high cost of borrowing. First, cities 
should limit their borrowing to those proj- 
ects absolutely necessary and should sched- 
ule these projects over a period of years. 

Second, if the bond issue is essential, city 
officials should take every action to assure a 
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favorable reception for the issue among in- 
vestors. Timing over a period of a few 
months is important in relating the bond 
sale to the bond market. Advertisements 
should be placed in the leading financial 
journals, and advance notices of sales should 
be mailed to prospective purchasers. The 
appropriate financial information on the 
city government should be furnished to the 
rating agencies, and a detailed prospectus 
should be prepared. Cities should get into 
the habit of furnishing annual financial re- 
ports and other financial data on a continu- 
ing basis to financial journals, rating agen- 
cies, and selected prospective purchasers. 

Finally, cities should attempt to look 
ahead for 20 to 25 years as the banquet 
speaker did at the recent Annual Conference 
of the International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion (p. 242). The speaker pointed out that 
**. . . municipalities cannot be expected to 
finance on their existing tax base the re- 
sponsibilities which will be forced upon 
them by the accelerated rate of growth fore- 
cast for the next 25 years.’’ The answer 
probably lies in intergovernmental planning 
of revenues and expenditures. The long-term 
ability of cities to meet the capital needs of 
expanding population is likely to lie in the 
adjustment of fiscal relations between state 
and city governments. 

News items in this issue of interest to city 
officials include: a survey of longevity pay 
plans (p. 254), merger of the two leading 
organizations of city government employees 
(p. 258), a rationing system for residential 
construction (p. 260), establishing acentral of- 
fice of administrative management (p. 254), 
and issuing traffic tickets to children (p. 258). 
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The Future of Our Cities 


By GEORGE S. MOONEY* 


Executive Director, Canadian Federation of Mayors and Municipalities, Montreal, Canada 


Address delivered at the banquet of the 42nd Annual Conference of the International 
City Managers’ Association at Banff, Alberta, Canada, on September 19. 


T IS both a tradition and a practice in 
Canada whenever something develops 
that needs looking into for the govern- 


ment to appoint a Royal Commission of 


Enquiry. Recently such a commission has 
been peering into the future in an endeavor 
to appraise and estimate Canada’s economic 
prospects over the course of the next quarter 
of a century. With respect to cities and urban 
growth, the striking fact that emerges from 
any forecast of urban trends is the fact of 
growth. Since 1945 the population of the 
United States has increased 12 per cent and 
Canada’s population has soared by 19 per 
cent. By 1980 the population forecast for 
Canada is between 28 and 30 million and for 
the United States in the neighborhood of 235 
million. 

The trend is also toward urban living. By 


1980 we are estimating that 75 per cent of 


Canadians will be living in cities and towns, 
and a similar ratio can be anticipated for the 
United States. Small towns will get bigger, 
big towns will get larger, and large metro- 
politan areas will bulge into vast sprawling 
regions. Also, corresponding with the trends 
in growth will come an increase in the vol- 
ume and economic value of production. 
Cities have been expanding so fast that 
they have not had time to digest all that has 
been happening to them; nor have they been 


able to get retailored for the larger suit of 


administrative clothes that their new stature 
requires. 


* Eprror’s Note: Mr. Mooney also is industrial 
commissioner and co-director of the city of Mont- 
real’s industrial and economic development bureau. 
He was recently appointed director of Montreal’s 
St. Lawrence Seaway Bureau. Mr. Mooney and his 
staff earlier this year completed a report entitled 
Forecast of Urban Growth Problems and Requirements 
1956-1980 for the Royal Commission on Canada’s 
Economic Prospects. 


In response to the growing plight of their 
legislative offspring, state and_ provincial 
governments have been studying the prob- 
lem. Metropolitan cities, county govern- 
ments, universities, banking institutions, and 
citizens’ associations have been spewing out 
reports. There is general awareness that the 
framework and structure of municipal gov- 
but 


very 


ernment need a complete overhauling, 
the design for reconstruction is still 
much in the preliminary draft stages. 

It was for the purpose of preparing a bill 
of specifications, which would itemize the 
more important requirements which mu- 
nicipal governments would need in order 
efficiently and adequately to discharge their 
responsibilities during the next quarter of a 
century that Federation of 
Mayors prepared its somewhat monumental 


the Royal 


Canada’s Economic Prospects. 


the Canadian 


submission to Commission on 

We recognized from the outset that any 
attempt to forecast municipal needs for the 
next 25 years is fraught with many “‘ands, ifs, 
and buts,”’ and that at best the exercise could 
be nothing more than good guessing. Mind- 
ful of its limitations, and bearing in mind all 
reasonable safeguards and unpredictable 
and imponderable considerations and varia- 
tions, let me summarize briefly some of our 
more important conclusions. I shall confine 
my summary only to those aspects of our 
study which, in a general way, have equal 
applicability to the United States and Can- 
ada. 

Housing. A population growth of the pro- 
portions indicated involves a huge and sus- 
tained volume of new housing construction. 
Absorbing this new housing will be the pri- 
mary concern of municipal governments. 
Providing the necessary municipal services 
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and improvements will be an undertaking of 
large proportions. 

Residential growth at 3 per cent a year 
(about 7 houses per thousand of population) 
is within the capacity of the average munici- 
pality to absorb on a continuing basis. In 
some of the larger cities, the current rate of 
housing “‘starts”’ is about 12 per thousand. It 
will be the larger growth communities that 
will have trouble in absorbing the new hous- 
ing construction required to meet the needs 
of their growing population. 

Schools. The growth in school population 
will roughly correspond and be proportion- 
ate to the growth in aggregate population. 
In effect we will require almost double the 
number of school rooms and general school 
facilities we now have. School and curricular 
standards and teacher qualifications will 
rise with corresponding higher costs for edu- 
cation. If these envisaged standards and re- 
quirements are to be met, dependence on 
local taxation resources will be inadequate. 

Power. The anticipated population growth 
of the United States and Canada is predi- 
cated upon our ability to develop the addi- 
tional power resources upon which an indus- 
trialized urban nation alone can grow and 
develop. Our study indicated that urban 
centers everywhere can count on all the 
power they will require though alternative 
energy sources will make it cheaper in some 
sections than in others. 

During the period atomic power will 
come into general use and by 1980 may ac- 
count for as much as 10 to 15 per cent of the 
total power being generated. It will not be 
as cheap as hydroelectric energy, but its 
availability is likely to set a ceiling on power 
costs in power-short regions. This will tend 
to reduce wide discrepancies now existing in 
electricity prices between one power-con- 
suming region and another and thus to 
equalize an important competitive factor in 
the locating of industry and the growth of 
urban regions. 

Streets and Highways. Over the 
course of the next 25 years, cities and towns 
will have grown to twice and more their 
present area. The per capita ownership of 
private automobiles will have reached the 
saturation point, which we estimate at some- 
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where between 2 and 2.5 persons per car 
owned; and the aggregate of the car-owning 
population will be almost double that of the 
present. The pressure for new and better 
urban streets and highways—already an ex- 
plosive political force in all our communities 

will mount with intensity. The day of the 
modern, limited-access urban throughway is 
here. To modernize our city streets for the 
needs of a nation that moves on wheels is 
going to be very costly and will tax munici- 
pal finance resources as no other single item 
on the municipal budget. 

Urban Public Transit. Despite the increas- 
ing per capita ownership and use of private 
cars, public transit will continue to be the 
principal means of transportation in large 
cities. Because of mounting congestion in 
downtown and heavily built areas, it will 
be necessary either to cordon-off certain sec- 
tions of large cities and prohibit private cars 
from entering these areas or to segregate pri- 
vate automobile traffic from public transit 
vehicles by providing exclusive rights-of- 
for the latter—either underground, 
overhead, or on the surface. 


way 


This will call for large capital expendi- 
tures far beyond the capacity of transit sys- 
tems to provide from their own revenues 
based on present fare schedules. It is un- 
likely that fares can be increased to absorb 
the expenditures which will be required. 
Capital subsidies therefore will have to be 
provided for underground or overhead sys- 
tems. 

Water and Sewers. Water supply is a first 
necessity for the very existence of urban life, 
and sewage disposal is of no less importance. 
Some cities and towns are fortunate in being 
located in the heart of unlimited water re- 
sources. Other cities and towns are not so 
fortunate. If inland cities and towns in 
Sparse water resource areas are to grow and 
expand, then water must be transported to 
them. In some areas this will require the 
construction of water reservoirs in areas re- 
mote from cities but close to water sources 
with pumping stations and water pipe lines 
extending to surrounding cities and towns 
embracing an area thousand 
square miles. In such areas regional water 
utilities, modeled after hydroelectric and 


of several 
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gas utility commissions or corporations, 
would seem to offer the best solution. 

Along with water supply goes the need to 
provide modern sewage facilities in growing 
urban areas. This will require the construc- 
tion of costly sewage disposal and treatment 
plants for all sewage and industrial waste 
throughout the surrounding urban region. 
It means too the abandonment of septic tank 
systems for private homes as well as the 
equally important health requirement of 
eliminating pollution from rivers, streams, 
and lakes. 

Culture and Recreation. The average work 
week of most people is shortening. The 32- 
hour week may be a common average by 
1980. More leisure time creates the impera- 
tive demand for a more constructive use of 
it. The ideological crisis that has arisen with- 
in the world community is as much a crisis in 
cultural mores and standards as it is a con- 
flict in economic and political patterns. We 
can anticipate that there will be mounting 
public pressure for better and larger social, 
cultural, and recreational amenities. Most of 
these pressures will be directed at municipal 
governments who, whether they like it or 
not, are going to be in the cultural and 
recreational business in a large way. 

Personnel Requirements. Municipal govern- 
ment has become big business. In many 
cities and towns it is the biggest business in 
town whether you measure it by money 
spent, capital plant, bonded debt, or number 
of employees. It is becoming much bigger, 
not only financially but in the range and 
scope of its activities. 

The most conspicuous failure of munici- 
pal government has been its failure to re- 
cruit and retain high-caliber personne] for 
management, administrative and technical 
positions. I do not know the comparable fig- 
ure for the United States, but in Canada 
there are at the moment some 70,000 people 
engaged in municipal public service—about 
one for every 128 urban residents. Using the 
same ratio, this means that the municipal 
public service in Canada by 1980 will re- 
quire 164,000 employees. 

To recruit and train this number of em- 
ployees will be a task of no mean propor- 
tions. But it must be done lest we risk the 
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very survival of democracy at the local level. 
For you can be sure that unless we provide 
good and efficient local government, there 
will be an increasing tendency for state and 
provincial governments to take over one seg- 
ment after another of the services now being 
performed by municipal governments. 

I have not the time to labor the point in 
this address, but as I see it the crux of the 
municipal problem is as much, if not more, a 
matter of competent local management of 
municipal administrative affairs as it is a 
financial and legislative crisis to which I 
have already referred, and to which I shall 
return. 

Administrative Organization. Neither the or- 
ganizational structure nor the climate in 
which municipal government is carried on 
alter very rapidly, nor is there much likeli- 
hood of any sudden shift in conditions. We 
can, and 
adaptations of the fundamental structure to 
meet changing needs and requirements 
which rapid and expanding urban growth 
and development are demanding. Some of 
these will be of major significance. 


however, expect modifications 


One of the pressing problems that has to 
be faced is that municipal boundary lines 
are frequently out of line with the realties of 
the economic area. This is true in rural areas 
as well as in metropolitan centers. 


Still another problem is that of overlap- 
ping and sometimes conflicting jurisdictions 
of local government authorities within urban 
areas. The most apparent division is between 
general municipal and school services; but 
this also applies to urban transit, hospitals, 
park boards, and so on. 


Perhaps the most vexing problem is that 
of area boundaries. This characterizes met- 
ropolitan centers, big and small cities, towns 
and villages, as well as rural communities. 
The problem is being tackled seriously in a 
number of large cities in both Canada and 
the United States. Examples are the metro- 
politan government now in its third year in 
the Toronto metropolitan area and the pro- 
posed Miami plan for metropolitan Miami. 
While these forms of federalism may not 
have equal validity and applicability in 
every metropolitan complex, there can be no 
doubt of the need for consolidation of certain 
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types of area-wide municipal services and 
facilities into more workable and efficient 
area-wide administrative organizations. 

My single reservation about most of the 
thinking that has been going on with respect 
to metropolitan federalism is that it has com- 
promised the ideal for the politically ex- 
pedient. There may be good present reasons 
for confining a metropolitan administrative 
area within the territory presently embraced 
by contiguous, built-up areas or existing po- 
litical subdivisions such as county units. But 
the fact of the matter is that the modern 
highway and the modern automobile are 
thumbing their collective nose at such politi- 
cal boundary definitions. 

The modern metropolitan area in fact ex- 
tends as far as a modern car can travel on a 
modern highway within one hour. If this is 
so, then most metropolitan areas embrace a 
region extending to 50 miles or so from their 
centers. The existence of ribbon develop- 
ments and the constant spread of fringe 
areas are demonstrating this fact. Within 
this area, which might embrace a region of 
2,000 or even 4,000 square miles, there is 
need for the application of federalism to such 
services and facilities as main highways, re- 
gional parks, water supply and sewage treat- 
ment, area zoning, public utilities, transit, 
and even regional police administration. 

It may well be that in the next quarter of 
a century the greater New York and Phila- 
delphia areas and the greater Toronto and 
Hamilton areas will meet. Each will become 
one solid belt of urban growth, interspersed 
only by regional parks and agricultural land 
producing cash crops for the supermarkets 
dotting the region. As this happens, we shall 
be forced to reconsider and reorient certain 
municipal metropolitan services to the 
wider orbit created by the realities of urban 
regional economic growth. 

There is also need particularly in larger 
cities and towns to reorganize the adminis- 
trative operations of municipal govern- 
ments. The council-manager technique is 
one way this can be done. It is not the only 
way, and it perhaps has limitations for the 
very large city. But the underlying idea and 
principle of the administrative executive 
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have universal applicability in every busi- 
ness and in every government. 

Urban Growth Problems. Control of urban 
development and growth of the proportions 
which we have been envisaging will call for 
fresh attitudes, objectives, and powers. A 
shift from purely local to regional planning 
will have to take place. Some measure of na- 
tional urban planning may also have to 
emerge. In this connection, five main prob- 
lem issues emerge and must be dealt with: 

1. New and small towns must get off to a 
right start by proper planning. 

2. Urban expansion will need effective 
control of peripheral growth as well as in 
surrounding satellite towns. 

3. Urban renewal will need more atten- 
tion, particularly with a view to lowering 
inner urban density and to resuscitating de- 
cayed and obsolescent areas. 

4. Land use in centers of large cities will 
have to be reallocated to obtain urban beau- 
tification and the blending of the physical 
requirements of trade and commerce with 
the development of civic and institutional 
entity and the cultural and other amenities 
of good urban living. 

5. In order to achieve balance between 
urban and rural needs, growth of metropoli- 
tan regions must embrace control and main- 
tenance of areas reserved for agricultural 
activities, a responsibility which entails the 
fostering of agricultural development in 
these areas for the growing of perishable 
urban food supplies. 

Finance and Taxation. If the future of urban 
growth and development is to be of the pro- 
portions we have indicated and if municipal 
services and facilities are to be offered on the 
present plane, what are the prospects for 
there being available to municipal govern- 
ments the finance and taxation resources 
which will be necessary to support the costs 
of the services and municipal utilities which 
expanding urban growth will require? 

Our study of the Canadian situation sug- 
gests that by 1980 unless additional revenue 
resources over and beyond those presently 
available to municipal governments are 
found, then, in the aggregate, municipal 
governments will be spending $3.3 billion 
for ordinary municipal purposes of which 
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only $2.3 billion will be available from pres- 
ent tax and other municipal revenue fields. 
In effect, lacking additional revenue sources 
municipal governments will either be oper- 
ating at an aggregate deficit of one billion 
dollars annually, or they will be spending 
one billion less than will be needed to main- 
tain municipal services at a minimum stand- 
ard. Nor does this take into consideration 
capital expenditure. If spending on needed 
capital plant is to keep pace with the need, 
by 1980 the aggregate of municipal capital 
expenditures—quite apart from normal ex- 
penditures on maintenance, operation, and 
administration—will be running at an addi- 
tional $1.5 billion a year. 

I do not know what the comparable fig- 
ures would add up to for the United States, 
but from what little I know I would think 
they would be proportionately similar. As- 
suming a population about 10 times greater 
than that of Canada, the 1980 aggregate 
financial picture of municipal governments 
in the United States would be roughly 10 
times the figures indicated by our study of 
the Canadian situation. 

Now of course these estimates are projec- 
tions. They make no allowance for shifts of 
responsibilities from one level of government 
to another, nor for the possibility of subven- 
tions from other levels of governments, nor 
for the possibility of new tax fields being 
made available to municipal governments. 

As in the United States, so in Canada, the 
tax on real property continues to be the ma- 
jor source of municipal tax revenue. It has 
been since the first municipal government 
was established. Because of the relative in- 
flexibility of the property tax, municipal 
governments have been operating in what 
amounts to a financial strait jacket. They 
have been carrying on but only at the ex- 
pense of limiting basic services and deferring 
maintenance and construction of municipal 
plant. 

Thus an enormous backlog of expendi- 
tures has been built up over the years, added 
to by depression and war, and now added to 
further by unprecedented growth activity. 
What is the answer to the municipal finance 
dilemma? 
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As we see it, the real property tax will 
continue to be the mainstay of the municipal 
tax revenue structure. Metropolitanization 
may reshuffle some area revenues, but it is 
not likely to produce new or additional ones. 
Prospects for improvement are in the realm 
of raising assessment standards and prac- 
tices, introducing a graduated tax on prop- 
erty values, and placing a graduated tax on 
real estate sales. 

But the problem still remains that the 
property tax does not respond to economic 
influence in the same way other taxes do. 
Its productivity increases at a slower rate 
than the growth of the community. If urban 
growth was more or less static, the financial 
future of municipal governments would give 
no cause for serious alarm. But urban growth 
is not static and, as a consequence, the dan- 
ger signals are up. 

Our analysis of municipal finance and 
taxation in Canada over the past 25 years 
shows that municipalities cannot be ex- 
pected to finance on their existing tax base 
the responsibilities which will be forced upon 
them by the accelerated rate of growth fore- 
cast for the next 25 years. The approach to 
the problem therefore should not be based 
on a prospective increase in traditional mu- 
nicipal tax sources. In our view, a more real- 
istic approach is to look for ways of finding 
larger application of the theory of “parallel 
interest”’ in the interrelated fields of provin- 
cial (or state) and municipal government 
function and responsibility. 

This more flexible approach permits col- 
lection of revenues by those governments 
better able to collect certain revenues and 
transmission of portions of the receipts to 
governments better able to carry out govern- 
mental activities in certain spheres. In a 
sense, the theory of “‘parallel interest’ has 
already found application in the grants-in- 
aid and other subsidy policies introduced by 
different levels of government both in the 
United States and Canada during recent 
years. 

These are not gifts from one level of gov- 
ernment to another level of government. 
Rather they are partial compensation for 
provision of services which are no longer of 
purely local concern but are of state and 
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province-wide and nation-wide interest and 
importance. Such services would include 
school and education costs; highways and 
main urban thoroughfares; social, welfare, 
recreational, and health services; and other 
similar items. If our cities and towns are re- 
lieved of financial responsibilities for such 
services, or the major part, they will be in a 
better position to expand essential local 
services. They will also be able to renew and 
increase municipal plant both to meet exist- 
ing requirements and in anticipation of 
prospective growth. 

In the final analysis, both current and 
capital expenditures of cities and towns are 
determined by municipal revenues. In the 
absence of new productive taxes appropriate 
to civic administration, the ability of urban 
governments to meet the impact of the ac- 
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celerated rate of growth which is forecast for 
the next 25 years will have to be largely de- 
termined by adjustments in state and pro- 
vincial municipal fiscal and policy relations. 
This is inevitable if we are to balance finan- 
cial responsibilities with financial capacity. 

The problems facing our cities and towns 
are very real and of the magnitude which 
we have hastily sketched. It can be said that 
municipal matters by and large are under 
control and are going along not too badly. 
There is strong if not compelling evidence, 
however, to indicate the need for a new and 
fresh look at the whole scheme of municipal 
in our two countries with a 
view to strengthening it for the immense 


government 


tasks which city and town governments will 
be called upon to perform in the future. 


as a Part of Management 
E. McCLURE* 


City Manager, Corpus Christi, Texas 


Presidential address delivered at the 42nd . 


Annual Conference of the International City 


Managers’ Association at Banff, Alberta, Canada, on September 17. 


EYNOTING this 42nd Annual Con- 
ference of the International City 
Managers’ Association offers an op- 

portunity for a quick look at where we have 
been and a forecast of things to come. With 
the reading of the Code of Ethics we are re- 
minded of the well-defined purposes of our 
organization to increase the proficiency of 
city managers and to aid in the improve- 
ment of municipal government. We pre- 
scribe the rules of conduct that will be fol- 
lowed by every professional city manager by 
defining the ethical principles that are to be 
observed in carrying out our responsibilities 
as city managers. 

Clarence Ridley, nearly 25 years ago in 
the April, 1932, issue of Pustic MANAGE- 
MENT, raised the question: what evidence is 

* Eprror’s Note: Mr. McClure received his first 
city manager appointment in 1941 in Wichita, Kan- 
sas. He was appointed manager of Dayton, Ohio, in 


1948 and has been manager of Corpus Christi since 
1953. 


there to indicate that city management has 
attained the status of a profession? He 
pointed out the characteristics of a profes- 
sion, enumerating some of the more com- 
mon attributes and setting forth wherein the 
city managers, as individuals and as a group, 
conform to those characteristics. 

He outlined the individuals’ attributes as 
follows: (1) A type of activity characterized 
by high individual responsibility, (2) A 
standard of conduct motivated by a desire 
for service rather than personal advance- 
ment, (3) A devotion and idealism which 
calls forth the highest standard of workman- 
ship, (4) A recognition of social duties above 
and beyond prescribed responsibility, (5) A 
sharing of professional knowledge, and (6) A 
guarding of standards and ideals of one’s 
profession. 

As group attributes, Ridley set down 
these qualifications: (1) An organized body 
of knowledge held as a coming possession 
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and to be extended by united effort; (2) An 
organization of the professional group based 
primarily on common interest and social 
duty and comprising a substantial propor- 
tion of those engaged in like work; (3) An 
educational process of professional aims, 
which includes a constructive interest in the 
selection, training, and apprenticeship of 
candidates for the profession; (4) Standard 
of qualifications for admission based on char- 
acter, training, and general competency; and 
(5) A standard of conduct in relation to the 
community and to colleagues, based upon 
courtesy, honor, and ethics. 

This article of nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago is very appropriate for today’s re- 
view. It is evident that city management has 
attained the status of a profession. (In some 
of our discussions of the pros and cons of cer- 
tification, we have been inclined to confuse 
certification and professionalization. We can 
certainly have professionalization without 
certification.) With the continual increase in 
the numbers of cities adopting the council- 
manager form of government, which reflects 
good performance records in cities function- 
ing under the plan, we must be keenly 
aware and continually vigilant of our re- 
sponsibilities as individuals and as an associ- 
ation to maintain a high standard of conduct 
that will continue the fine record of public 
confidence and support that has been ac- 
corded our profession. 

By precept and example we must imbue 
every city manager with the desire for fidel- 
ity to our trust that Henry Van Dyke had in 
mind when he wrote these lines: 


Four things a man must learn to do 
If he would make his record true; 

To think without confusion clearly; 
To love his fellow-men sincerely; 

To act from honest motives purely; 
To trust in God and Heaven securely. 


PRAYER Room For City HALLs 

These lines lead me into my next thought 
which is that we all must have a strong 
spiritual conviction if we are to enjoy our 
public service. We all realize that our posi- 
tion of command is a lonely one unless we 
have a strong faith in our God and realize 
that we are never alone. I have felt that 
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more of our city halls should have a prayer 
room to provide a quiet place to which we 
can withdraw to seek divine strength and 
guidance both in public affairs and in our 
own personal concerns. 

We know the tremendous pressures that 
are involved in our occupation and we know 
how important it is to have a calm, objective 
look at the significant problems presented to 
us. Our brain does not operate efficiently 
under stress, and tension blocks the flow of 
thought power. Creative, spiritual thinking 
and prayer have amazing power to provide 
right answers. It is very comforting to be- 
lieve in and seek God’s guidance on the 
promise of the 73rd Psalm ““Thou wilt guide 
me by Thy Counsel.” 

Each of us has his own preferences for 
inspirational reading. Personally, I like Dr. 
Norman Vincent Peale probably because I 
met him at my first public appearance at 
Dayton, Ohio, when he was the featured 
speaker for the annual Community Chest 
meeting in March, 1948. His inspiring mes- 
sages have helped me over many a rough 
spot. Under the glass on my desk I have his 
two cards “‘How To Solve a Problem” and 
*‘How To Make Your Work Easy.” These 
cards have some good advice about obtain- 
ing relaxed efficiency by following the wise 
advice from the Bible “‘this one thing I do.”’ 
Getting the correct mental attitude about 
our job is very important, remembering that 
ease or difficulty depends a great deal upon 
how we think about it. If we think it’s hard 
we usually make it hard, but if we think it’s 
easy it tends to become easy. 

Since we realize that management is a 
development of people and since people are 
spiritual beings, I do not believe we can 
overemphasize the significant aspect that re- 
ligious knowledge and understanding have a 
very important part in our management job. 
We sometimes get so involved in the techni- 
cal aspects and the reading of our profes- 
sional publications that we do not take the 
time to grow spiritually by following a regu- 
lar schedule of inspirational reading. Our 
childhood study of the Bible is not enough to 
meet our adult needs. I know that many of 
you make regular Sunday school and church 
attendance a part of your weekly schedule. 
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Some of you teach Sunday school classes 
which is a good way to follow a systematic 
study of the Bible and obtain a good inter- 
pretation of its teachings. 

Another comment about our spiritual 
needs in relation to our responsibility for the 
development of people: Even if we only 
read the Sermon on the Mount from the 
fifth, sixth, and seventh chapters of the Gos- 
pel according to St. Matthew a few times 
each year it will help us all to better under- 
stand and appreciate good human relations. 
The way of life as taught by Jesus of Naza- 
reth 2,000 years ago has stood the test of 
centuries as a rule and guide for complete 
happiness. The Beatitudes which open the 
Sermon on the Mount provide the founda- 
tion for Billy Graham’s recent book The 
Secret of Happiness. He states that he believes 
if we apply these simple formulas in our own 
personal life we will never be the same again. 
He identifies the eight Beatitudes as a for- 
mula for personal happiness that applies to 
anyone no matter what his race, age, or cir- 
cumstance. 

Looking at our life work in the public 
service there is a portrait, ““Our Calling,”’ by 
James J. Metcalf that is inspiring. “The 
most important part of all... the struggle 
we go through... is that of finding out 
what we... are best equipped to do... 
The calling that is ours in life . . . according 
to the way . . . that we can do the greatest 
good ... for others every day... It mat- 
ters not how smart we are... in terms of 
high degrees . . . or how much time we give 
to thought... at universities . . . But only 
that we know what we . . . are competent to 
give ...to make it fair and easier... for 
other folks to live . .. And then to use our 


talents to . . . accomplish what we start. . . 
and render every service with . . . sincerity 
of heart.” 


The world historian, Arnold Toynbee, 
has this to say, “‘A study of the history of 
man’s attitude toward work shows that his 
most successful economic efforts were in- 
spired originally by religion. . .. Work di- 
vorced from religion, however, has always 
become demonic and destructive. . . . Man 
at work can be happy and spiritually 
healthy only if he feels that he is working in 
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God’s world for God’s glory through doing 
what is God’s Will.” 


PsYCHOLOGY AND SOCIOLOGY 

We have all had it pointed out to us that 
psychology and sociology will be the fields 
that will receive the most attention and will 
make the most advancement in the last half 
of this century. Psychology deals with indi- 
viduals and sociology with groups of people. 
Even with the continued advance being 
made in science, it is recognized by indus- 
trial and governmental leaders that our chief 
problem is our relations with people. We 
must be better able to understand them and 
to realize that this skill comes principally 
from better understanding ourselves. 

Since we know that we are primarily 
spiritual beings, it is important for us to 
know the spiritual forces that motivate us. 
When we discover that we can get farther 
by love than by hate, we are making real 
progress. Human beings must have a proper 
sense of humility, but we need also an 
equally proper sense of our own worth and 
potential. Dr. Peale, in a recent sermon, em- 
phasized the need for self-esteem and self- 
respect. He used as his text one of the Psalms 
which says, ““What is man that thou art 
mindful of him? . . . For thou has made him 
lower than the angels, and hast crowned him 
with glory and honor. Thou madest him to 
have dominion... .”’ In all of our dealings 
with people—whether a citizen, a council- 
man, or an employee—we need to recognize 
him as an individual who has an earnest 
desire for understanding, for dignity, for ex- 
pression, and for recognition. 

Leaders in the advancement of manage- 
ment have recently pointed out that human 
relations is not something to be used to ma- 
nipulate people. It requires a proper under- 
standing of the human being as an individ- 
ual and as a part of a social team to which 
he wishes to belong in order to obtain better 
performance and more productivity. 

We know that cooperation cannot be 
coerced, that it must be spontaneous, and 
entirely voluntary on the part of the individ- 
ual. How he feels about his job, his fellow 
workers, and his superiors will determine 
whether he will give himself wholeheartedly 
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to the accomplishment of the group’s pur- 
pose. To get the individual’s loyalty and co- 
operation, it is necessary for the executive to 
try to understand him and to learn to listen 
in such a way as to convince him that he is 
sincerely interested in him. 

CONSULTATIVE MANAGEMENT 


This leads me into my next point that we 
must learn to share our load with all the 
people in our organization. This is a man- 
agement technique that is receiving increas- 
ing emphasis in both private and public 
management fields. I refer to what is being 
identified as consultative management. It is 
the principle that workers and supervisors 
participate in developing improvement pro- 
cedures so that they will experience a sense 
of contribution to the enterprise. The Har- 
vard Business Review of January-February, 
1956, has a very fine article by Leo B. Moore 
on the subject ““Too Much Management— 
Too Little Change.” 

We have applied this principle of con- 
sultative management in some phases of per- 
sonnel administration. We have occasionally 
used representatives of the employees and 
the supervisors through a committee to in- 
troduce and recommend a rating and evalu- 
ation program. This approach, however, 
was often requested by the representatives of 
the employees rather than being initiated by 
management. 

The results of these experiences have been 
both good and bad. However, as a general 
pattern it is my observation that there will be 
a much better acceptance of the rating sys- 
tem even though it does not accomplish all 
that management desires if the workers and 
first line supervisors have had a part in it. 

Good managers, whether in the public or 
private field, are always trying to find ways 
to do things better. These improvement ef- 
forts are usually assigned to a staff agency 
such as a budget office, a cost accounting 
unit, or a research office. These improve- 
ment efforts are often futile because the staff 
members are required to spend much of 
their time running errands rather than doing 
effective cost reduction work. Mr. Moore, in 
the Harvard Business Review item, points out 
that management does not long remain con- 
tent with these conditions and pleads for in- 
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creased emphasis on improvement and calls 
upon the three C’s—conversation, contests, 
consultants—all aimed at providing a lift 
and a purpose to the improvement effort. 
The impact of these methods is usually grati- 
fying for the length of time that they are em- 
ployed, but as soon as they are dropped the 
enthusiasm and the gains drop with them. 

There has been the opinion that improve- 
ment efforts fizzle because workers are not 
interested in change, even to the point of 
actually resisting change. A more careful 
analysis, however, indicates that the prob- 
lem may not be resistance to change as much 
as it is resentment or anxiety over the way 
the change is introduced. 

At some point in the process when we are 
faced with what looks like lack of interest or 
resistance, managers sometimes decide that 
the impulse for improvement must come 
from the top, using the regular management 
functions of planning, organizing, directing, 
coordinating, and controlling. Management 
applies pressure to the improvement groups 
and creates a mood of action and energy. 
Mr. Moore points out that the results are 
never truly satisfying, that mountains are 
moved to put forth mice, and ulcers are de- 
veloped to justify small advances. What 
should be fun has turned into a chore. 

The opinion is gaining that more respon- 
sibility for improvement should be entrusted 
to the line or operating officials. These oper- 
ating officials should be encouraged to exer- 
cise creativity rather than to be criticized for 
*‘wasting time trying out fancy ideas.’’ This 
will require a development of the principle 
that time which the operating people spend 
on improvement is time well spent rather 
than the usual attitude of “‘let’s stop thinking 
and start doing’’ which stifles initiative. 

TEAMWORK CONCEPT 

Applying the knowledge that most people 
want to do the right thing and want to ex- 
perience a sense of contribution, techniques 
of joint action and participation are being 
developed. The teamwork concept is receiv- 
ing more emphasis. From experience it has 
been concluded that people do not resist 
change and they do not resent criticism. 
They resist being changed and they resist 
being criticized; they resist being pushed 
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into change and they resent being hammered 
with criticism. Most of us have experienced 
decisions being reached by the city council 
without being consulted, and we know how 
we feel when this happens. The same situa- 
tion prevails when we reach decisions affect- 
ing our operating officials without consulting 
them. 

It is pointed out that the manager who 
decides to use participation as a means to- 
ward improvement must enter into the proc- 
ess in the mood of seeking aid and counsel. 
The key members must sincerely believe 
that they are expected to make contribu- 
tions and to express their thoughts freely. 
Otherwise the effort will fail. 

It is evident that the initiation of partici- 
pation offers a difficult hurdle, particularly 
if the manager is a dominant person. Good 
conference method techniques must be used 
with a clear defining of the topics to be dis- 
cussed and the information that is needed. 
Good facilities conducive to creative think- 
ing and positive decision making are neces- 
sary. It is also emphasized that the participa- 
tion technique should not be used to con- 
vince the members of the group of the right- 
ness of a decision already reached. Nor 
should the manager shirk his own responsi- 
bility for decision making by hiding behind 
the group in the event the recommendation 
turns out to be a poor one. 

By far the most restrictive force on the 
manager is belief and faith in his organiza- 
tion and in the democratic process this con- 
sultative procedure envisions. A manager 
who does not believe in the worthwhileness 
of participation and the capabilities of his 
group to think and act with courage, fore- 
sight, and conviction might just as well not 
begin. In like manner, no manager should 
expect results by ordering participation, by 
directing it, or by controlling it. A manager 
must really believe in the process com- 
pletely; otherwise, he loses the most impor- 
tant part—the group members’ enthusiasm 
for continuing to contribute and their will- 
ingness to keep on trying to improve. 

Understanding and recognizing our spir- 
itual nature, the advantage of participation 
and the consultative approach is that it ap- 
peals to human desires and needs, is rooted 
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in a fundamental belief or faith in people 
and releases their abilities for a worthwhile 
purpose. It follows the teamwork concept 
and encourages the kind of cooperative ef- 
fort that is needed in government to effect 
constructive economies by improving per- 
formance standards. 


SECRET OF CONTENTMENT 

As a final thought, realizing the peaks and 
valleys with the commendation and abuse 
we have in our work as city managers, it is 
important for us to learn the secret of con- 
tentment. Paul in his letter to the Christians 
at Phillipi said, “‘I have learned, in whatso- 
ever state I am, therewith to be content.” 
Our universe was designed so that we live 
only one day at a time, first in light, then in 
darkness. Each night we bring the curtain 
down on the past, and, good or bad, it is 
gone. To be healthy and effective persons we 
cannot carry our past, our present, and our 
future in our minds. 

The noted psychiatrist, Dr. Smiley Blan- 
ton, says the greatest statement ever made 
regarding mental health is the text ‘‘For- 
getting those things which are behind.’’ He 
says too many people do not know how to 
forget. They drag along the memories of 
their mistakes, their errors, and their stupid- 
ity until they can no longer be effective. 

To take things as they come is one of the 
greatest of all human abilities. We must do 
the. best we can at all times—be alert, ag- 
gressive, forthright; we must do our job the 
best we know how but take things as they 
come. If we get good results, fine—if we get 
bad results we must not let it defeat us. We 
must keep on struggling until we get good 
results again. There is give and take in life, 
and we must learn that there is a balance. A 
truly contented person is one who has peace 
in his heart and mind. We must strive for con- 
tentment to be most effective in our work. 

I will close with a few lines ascribed to one 
of the leading theologians of our genera- 
tion, Reinhold Niebuhr, which seem par- 
ticularly appropriate for us: ‘““God grant me 
serenity to accept what I cannot change, to 
change the things that can be changed, and 
the wisdom to know the difference.” 
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Explain Renewal Programs 

Five cities—Chicago, Cincinnati, St. 
Louis, Baltimore, and Memphis—are using 
or plan to use television for presenting hous- 
ing and urban renewal programs to the pub- 
lic. In Cincinnati, St. Louis, and Memphis, 
citizens’ groups sponsor these television pro- 
grams. In Chicago the programs originate in 
the office of the housing and redevelopment 
coordinator, and other public agencies and 
citizens’ groups help with the shows. In 
Baltimore the city housing authority spon- 
sors the program. The programs are aimed 
at explaining municipal efforts to improve 
housing conditions and consist of panels of 
city officials, economists, savings and loan 
officers, private developers, and others af- 
fected by housing and renewal programs. 
The Baltimore program includes short dem- 
onstrations on how to paint, use of tools, and 
prevention of home accidents. 


Annual Reports 


General annual municipal reports have 
been received recently from 17 cities bring- 
ing the total number of reports received 
during 1956 to 128. 

Seven cities issued reports approximately 
6X9 inches in size: Topeka, Kansas; Lewis- 
ton, Maine; Clawson, Michigan; Downing- 
town and Quakertown, Pennsylvania; 
Montpelier, Vermont; and Sarnia, On- 
tario, Canada. The Lewiston report is 
printed in two colors and includes numerous 
photographs of municipal activities and 
charts to point up financial statistics. The 
Sarnia report is printed in two colors with 
photographs of community activities. 

Five cities published reports as 8}X11- 
inch booklets: Bangor, Maine; Minneapolis, 
Minnesota; Kearney, Nebraska; Engle- 
wood, New Jersey; and Port Angeles, Wash- 
ington. The Bangor report includes repro- 
ductions of newspaper headlines and edi- 
torials dealing with controversial questions 
of housing codes, fluoridation of the water 
supply, and polio vaccine. Reports issued as 
newspaper supplements or in newspaper 


style were published by Toledo, Ohio; 
Claremore, Oklahoma; and Ogden, Utah. 
All three reports are illustrated with numer- 
ous photographs and charts. Reports in 
pamphlet form were issued by Glendale, 
California, and East Cleveland, Ohio. 


First Annual Report 


Minneapolis has issued its first annual 
report covering the activities of the city 
government during 1955. The report was 
published as a supplement in a local news- 
paper and also as an 8}X11-inch booklet 
for distribution to city officials and civic 
groups. The newspaper supplement in- 
cluded a map of the city with photographs 
of major public improvements and concise 
descriptions of municipal activities. The 
booklet report was prepared in more detail 
and was run by offset with a number of line 
drawings. The newspaper space was con- 
tributed, and the total cost of the two reports 
was less than $1,000. 

Preliminary work on the Minneapolis 
report was done by a committee of the 
Citizens League of Minneapolis and Henne- 
pin County which made a study of annual 
reporting as a guide for city officials. The 
committee reviewed the reporting practices 
of city departments, the costs of production 
and printing, and suggested an outline for 
an annual report. 


Welcomes Citizen Attendance 
Vallejo, California, passes out to citizens 
attending city council meetings a brochure, 
entitled Your City Council Welcomes You. The 
booklet presents a diagram of the council 
chambers and designates the names and 
seating arrangement of the councilmen. The 
duties of the mayor, the city council, the 
city manager, the city clerk, and the city 
attorney are outlined; boards and commis- 
sions are listed; and the agenda is explained. 
The procedure for citizenship participation 
at council meetings and hearings is set forth 
as well as the method for making complaints 
and suggestions. On the back page of the 
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brochure is a listing of city services, the office 
to contact for such services, and the phone 
numbers of these offices. 

Merced, California, is another city that 
passes out an introduction to citizens attend- 
ing council meetings. The leaflet presents a 
brief summary of the council-manager plan 
and an organizational chart of the city gov- 
ernment. The leaflet, handed out with the 
agenda, also outlines the procedure that a 
citizen is asked to follow for addressing the 
city council. The back cover includes sta- 
tistics of the city on population, area, as- 
sessed valuation, tax rate, bonded indebted- 
ness, revenues, expenditures, and number of 
city employees. 


Leaflets 

Several cities have recently released pub- 
lic relations materials on various phases of 
city government. cities, Clawson, 
Michigan, and Wilmington, Massachusetts, 
have enclosed summaries of city services and 
costs with tax bills. The cover of the Wil- 
mington leaflet is in the form of a bond certif- 
icate and presents an analysis of the income 
and expenses of the city and tax rates for the 
city, schools, towns, state, and county. A 
leaflet from Bangor, Maine, shows the part 
of the dollar received from property taxes 
and other sources of income and apportions 
each dollar to various city functions. Other 
cities issuing leaflets on taxes or finance are: 


Two 


Toledo, Ohio, on the accomplishments of 


the city income tax during the past 10 years; 
San Antonio, Texas, and Sarnia, Ontario, 
Canada, on the allotment of the average tax 
bill to particular services; and two from 
Henrico County, Virginia, one explaining 
real estate assessment and the other explain- 
ing the repercussions of population growth 
on Henrico County finances. 
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Cambridge, Massachusetts, and Oak 
Park, Illinois, distributed leaflets on how to 
contact city departments for specific serv- 
ices. The Cambridge leaflet is designed in 
the form of a wall-type calendar. The Oak 
Park leaflet, entitled You Need To Know, is 
distributed to new residents through wel- 
come wagons and services sponsored by 
local merchants. 

Other leaflets have been issued for a va- 
riety of purposes: Glencoe, Illinois, on the 
control of the Dutch elm disease; Downing- 
ton, Pennsylvania, on refuse rules and regu- 
lations; two from Palo Alto, California, one 
on “What To Do When Your Lights Go 
Out” and the other explaining the ordinance 
on planting on private and public property; 
and Evanston, Illinois, a two-year progress 
report for various city departments. 


Film on Blight Prevention 

The American Council To Improve Our 
Neighborhoods is sending a film, Our Living 
Future, on an eight-month tour of some 90 
cities. This film is intended to provide the 
impetus for interested cities to further their 
own local improvement programs and to 
stimulate public interest in urban renewal. 
Focusing upon the need for planning, re- 
newal, and rebuilding, it portrays city slums 
and blight, traffic congestion, poorly planned 
streets, and inadequate playground and rec- 
reation facilities. The film presents specific 
examples of what cities are doing in urban 
area conservation and runs for 90 minutes. 
Among the 90 cities in which the film is 
scheduled to play are Lowell, Cambridge, 
and Springfield, Massachusetts; Akron and 
Dayton, Ohio; Fort Wayne and Indianapo- 
lis, Indiana; and Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa. 
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Surveys Municipal Longevity 
Pay Plans 

HE Michigan Municipal League has is- 

sued a report, Longevity Pay Plans in 
Michigan Municipalities (see Pick of the 
Month) which is a study of the cities of more 
than 4,000 population that have such plans. 
It gives a synopsis in textual and tabular 
form of such characteristics of the pay plans 
as length of service requirements, coverage, 
amounts paid, and number of payments. 
The study contains arguments for and 
against longevity payments and includes a 
sample set of rules and regulations governing 
a longevity pay plan. 

Of the 115 cities surveyed, 23 reported 
that they have longevity pay plans: Detroit, 
St. Clair Shores, Hamtramck, Highland 
Park, Roseville, Clawson, Ecorse, Grosse 
Pointe Farms, Grosse Pointe Woods, River 
Rouge, Trenton, Pleasant Ridge, Flint, Sag- 
inaw, Jackson, Grand Rapids, Kalamazoo, 
Benton Harbor, Springfield, Menominee, 
Mount Pleasant, Dowagiac, and East Grand 
Rapids. 

The larger the municipality the more like- 
lihood that it has a plan, and the largest per- 
centage of plans is found in the Detroit met- 
ropolitan area, one out of four cities in that 
area having plans. The number of years a 
person must be employed before he becomes 
eligible for the first longevity increment 
varies from less than one year of service to 11 
years’ service among the 20 cities reporting. 
The most usual number of years is five. Vari- 
ous methods are used to determine the 
amount of longevity pay: a specified dollar 
amount in nine cities; a percentage of the 
base rate, four cities; a percentage of the 
maximum rate, two cities; a percentage of 
the employee’s salary, one city; not specified, 
four cities. 

The League has issued an addendum to the 
report listing five Michigan cities which 
have adopted longevity plans since the origi- 
nal report was compiled: Dearborn, East 
Detroit, Lansing, Muskegon Heights, and 
Sault Sainte Marie. Short summaries of the 
plans for these cities are included. 
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Centralizes Staff Services 

in One Office 

ORPUS Christi, Texas, 
created office of 

management. Within this office are the func- 


has recently 


an administrative 
tions of budgeting, personnel administra- 
tion, research, and public information serv- 
ices. It is headed by the assistant to the city 
manager, who also acts as budget officer, 
and is staffed by a personnel officer, an ad- 
ministrative analyst, and an administrative 
intern. As head of the office the assistant to 
the manager reports directly to the manager. 

One of the functions of the office of ad- 
ministrative management is to analyze and 
digest for the city manager the financial and 
administrative reports compiled by other 
city departments. It also prepares reports 
for the manager, the council, and the public. 

The removal of the 
from the finance department emphasizes the 


budgeting process 
program planning aspect of budgeting as 
distinct 
dures. The preparation and control of the 


from fiscal or accounting proce- 
budget is thus placed in an office that is in 
constant communication with the manager. 
The accounting division retains the function 
of checking to see that departments keep 
within their budgetary limits. The budget 
officer, however, has the responsibility of 
approval or disapproval for such deviations 
from the budget as changes in equipment 
purchases, transfer of funds, or allocation of 
emergency funds. 

The administrative 
also helps department and division heads set 
up work measurement units which serve as 
an aid to budget preparation and as a means 
for administrative rating of the effectiveness 
of departmental operations. 

In the new office lies the means for exer- 
cising the manager’s responsibility in all per- 
sonnel matters within the general frame- 
work of civil service rules. The personnel of- 
ficer acts as liaison between the manager and 
the civil service board. His activities center 
around the recruitment of better qualified 
personnel, advice to department heads in 
the placement of new personnel and staffing 
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management unit 
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patterns, and employee counseling. He also 
administers in-service training programs. 

The research functions of the new office 
are diversified. Included are studies on such 
subjects as a car pool analysis, a forms con- 
trol program, and travel allowance. This 
office aids in the revision of the city’s five- 
year permanent improvement program and 
performs management analyses for operat- 
ing departments. 

In its public information role, the new 
office acts as the city’s liaison with the news- 
papers, radio, and television, publishes a 
quarterly progress report to the citizens and 
a monthly news letter dealing with city 
problems. On occasion it informs a special- 
ized public as in the preparation of tax and 
bond brochures. 

In the office of administrative manage- 
ment is centralized the administrative con- 
trol of the city’s functions. Established proc- 
esses of a routine nature and the reporting 
and recording of facts are performed at the 
operating level. Staff officers, freed of this 
detail, can turn their attention to analysis 
and interpretation. The manager is enabled 
to keep track of nearly all his staff functions 
by communication with one man, a step to- 
ward the liberation of the manager to enable 
him to carry out the functions that only he 
can perform.—F. SAMUEL OSTERTAG, assist- 
ant to the city manager, Corpus Christi. 


Small Community Plans 
Long-Term Growth 
URFREESBORO, Tennessee (14,- 
979), has guided its community 
growth over the past 10 years with the help 
of the Murfreesboro Municipal-Regional 
Planning Commission serving the city and 
Rutherford County. The agency was estab- 
lished in September, 1946, and has had con- 
tinuing technical assistance from the staff of 
the Tennessee State Planning Commission. 
The drafting of a zoning ordinance was one 
of the first steps taken by the local planning 
commission to provide a tool for stabilizing 
commercial, industrial, and residential dis- 
tricts. 
Other major activities undertaken by the 
planning commission during the past 10 
years include: (1) a plan for school develop- 
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ment; (2) a major street plan; (3) establish- 
ment of a housing authority and the redevel- 
opment of 55 acres of slums; (4) a master 
recreation plan to guide the development of 
parks, playgrounds, and other facilities; and 
(5) the adoption of subdivision regulations 
and the review of approximately 50 sub- 
divisions for conformance to design stand- 
ards and requirements for facilities. The sub- 
divisions reviewed contain 1,450 lots, an 
area equal to about one-fifth of the total 
area of the city. 

Future planning studies which have been 
projected by the planning commission in- 
clude detailed land use plans, revision of the 
school plan, amendments to the zoning or- 
dinance, an economic study of the central 
business district, and studies for additional 
urban renewal and redevelopment areas. 


Budget Includes Work Analysis 
and Capital Projects 
HE 1956-1957 budget for Richmond, 
Virginia, is organized in five volumes: 
the budget message, the operating budget, 
budget notes, personnel analysis, and the 
capital budget. 

The budget message contains a summary 
of the functions of the city government and 
the demands that these functions exercise on 
the financial and personnel policies of the 
city. Many charts are presented to provide a 
comparison of city finances throughout the 
years. For instance, the capital improvement 
program for the years 1950-1955 is com- 
pared with the proposed capital improve- 
ment program for 1956 through 1961; 
sources of income have been outlined since 
1952 with estimates for 1956 and 1957; ex- 
penditures according to function—public 
schools, debt service, health and welfare, 
public safety, public works, recreation and 
parks, and others—have been presented 
since 1952 with estimates for 1956 and 1957. 

The operating budget for the department 
of public safety, as an experiment, gives a 
financial summary for each of its 20 work 
programs, and the outline of expenditures 
by character and object for division and bu- 
reau levels has been extended to the work 
program level. 
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The supplement containing notes to the 
budget is based on the oral presentation that 
the budget officer makes to the city council 
each year during the course of the budget 
hearings. These notes explain in detail the 
increases or decreases in the current budget 
as compared with previous years and a dol- 
lar analysis of major changes in individual 
agency budgets. 

The personnel analysis supplement con- 
tains a listing of personnel by agency, posi- 
tion classifications, man years of perform- 
ance, and the total salary cost in comparison 
with the past year. 

The fifth document, the capital budget, 
contains both the current capital budget and 
a five-year capital improvement program. 
The summary for the budgetary year con- 
tains an outline of the sources of finances for 
capital improvements plus appropriations 
made for general purposes. Each capital 
project shows estimated total cost, prior au- 
thorizations, and a history and description 
of the project accompanied by a map show- 
ing the location. 


Public Guidance Center Provides 
Mental Hygiene Services 

HE Arlington County, Virginia, guid- 

ance center has completed its eighth 
year as a psychiatric clinic for adults and 
children. The center is one of 16 mental hy- 
giene clinics conducted by the state depart- 
ment of mental hygiene and hospitals. 

The clinic is located in the Arlington 
County health department building and re- 
ceives about one-third of its financial sup- 
port from county appropriations. Its services 
for diagnosis and treatment of emotional 
problems are available to all county resi- 
dents. The clinic staff includes a full-time 
psychiatrist-director, two full-time psychiat- 
ric social workers, and a clinical psycholo- 
gist. 

Persons applying to the clinic for help are 
interviewed by a psychiatric social worker 
followed by a diagnostic psychological and 
psychiatric study which may include a series 
of interviews and psychological tests. Studies 
and interviews are consolidated through 
staff conferences, and the psychiatric social 
worker then holds an interpretive interview 
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with the adult patient or with the parents of 
a child patient. The program of the guid- 
ance center includes group therapy inter- 
views; consultation with schools, courts, and 
other agencies in working out programs for 
patients; and psychiatric consultation serv- 
ices with private health and welfare agencies 
in the Arlington County area. 


City Government Finances 
Reach Peak in 1955 
CCORDING to the United States Bu- 
reau of the Census report, Compendium 
of City Government Finances in 1955 (see Pick of 
the Month), revenue, expenditure, debt, 
and financial holdings of the 481 cities over 
25,000 population continued to rise during 
1955. 

These cities account for about four-fifths 
of all city government revenue and expendi- 
ture. Their total revenue for the fiscal year 
ending in 1955 was $8,019 million or 6.5 per 
cent more than in 1954. Total expenditures 
were $8,363 million, again 6.5 more than the 
1954 expenditure. Total outstanding in- 
debtedness for these 481 cities rose to $13,175 
million at the end of the fiscal 1955, the total 
borrowing for the year of 1955 being $1,660 
million. 

General revenue has increased 41 per cent 
since 1950, the total for the fiscal year 1955 
being $6,374 million. Higher property tax 
yields were responsible for a substantial part 
of the rise in municipal revenue. However, 
additional sources of municipal revenue in 
other city taxes, intergovernmental revenue, 
current charges, and miscellaneous general 
revenue have been growing at an even faster 
pace. Total tax revenue in 1955 amounted 
to $4,158 million; intergovernmental reve- 
nue, $1,234 million; and current charges 
and miscellaneous general revenue, $982 
million. For the 481 cities general municipal 
revenue in 1955 amounted to $102.88 per 
capita. In cities having populations under 
500,000 the per capita general revenue 
ranged from $72.30 to $85.67. 

General expenditures in 1955 reached 
$6,524 million, 7 per cent above the 1954 
level. The largest single expenditure was for 
education. The next highest expenditures 
were for sanitation, highways, police protec- 
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tion, fire protection, and hospitals in that 


order. Personal services made up nearly 


one-half of the total expenditures or $3,982 
million. Although capital outlay totalling 
$2,038 million exceeded the 1954 expendi- 
tures by $118 million, this rise was far 
smaller than the two prior annual increases. 
More than one-fourth of the total capital 
outlay of these cities in 1955 was for utility 
purposes with highways and sanitation ac- 
counting for nearly half of the remainder. 
Gross debt for the 481 cities in 1955 rose 8 
per cent to $13,175 million or $212.65 per 
capita. More than half of the rise of $3,563 
million in outstanding long-term debt that 
has occurred in the past five years is ac- 
counted for by nonguaranteed debt. 


22 Nations Represented at 
Municipal Congress 
WENTY-ONE republics and the Do- 
minion of Canada were represented at 
the Sixth Inter-American Congress of Mu- 
nicipalities held in Panama City on August 
18-23, 1956. About 250 delegates were reg- 
istered for the Congress including 46 from 
the continental United States and Puerto 
Rico. 
The various sessions of the Congress were 
organized around four principal subjects: 
the expansion and development of urban 
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and suburban areas, economic resources of 
cities in relation to municipal autonomy, in- 
termunicipal cooperation with emphasis on 
the work of national municipal organiza- 
tions, and the value of executive operations 
based on scientific management for better 
efficiency and service. 

The Congress was sponsored by the Inter- 
American Municipal Organization with 
headquarters in Havana, Cuba. The first of 
the six congresses that have been held was 
convened in Havana in 1938. The next con- 
gress was held in Santiago, Chile, in 1941, 
the third in New Orleans in 1950, the fourth 
in Montevideo, Uruguay, in 1953, and the 
fifth in San Juan, Puerto Rico, in 1954, The 
next congress will be held in Rio de Janeiro 
in 1958. 

Delegates from the United States included 
Patrick Healy, Jr., executive director of the 
American Municipal Association, and C. A. 
Harrell, city manager of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Mr. Harrell presented a luncheon address on 
the topic, ‘A Comparison of the Mayor- 
Council and the Council-Manager Form of 
Government as Practiced in the United 
States.’’ Mr. Harrell, a past president of the 
International City Managers’ Association, 
had been designated as the official represent- 
ative of ICMA to the Inter-American Mu- 
nicipal Congress. 
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Last Year 
Consumers’ Price Index'.. 1947-49 = 100 117.0 Sept. 116.8 114.9 114.2 115.0 
Municipal Bond Index’. . . % yield 2.96 10-18 2.96 2.51 2.37 2.59 
Motor Vehicle Deaths*... 100,000 pop. .67 Aug. 69 .69 63 1.21 
Nonfarm Dwelling Units‘. In 1000s 93 Sept. 101 113 75 132 
Construction Cost Index’... 1947-49 = 100 132.1 Aug. 131.3 126.3 123.2 127.0 





1 United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. This index averages the cost of items making up 70 per cent 
of family budgets of wage earners and lower-salaried workers in 46 large cities. Figures shown are the ad- 


justed index revised in January, 1951. 


2 The Bond Buyer. This index averages bond yields of 15 large cities, four states, and one water district; 


yields vary inversely with bond prices. 


* United States Bureau of the Census and National Safety Council. Rate per 100,000 population based 


on deaths in cities over 10,000. 


U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Number of urban and rural nonfarm dwellings actually started. 
5 U.S. Department of Commerce. Composite index of material and labor costs. 
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AFSCME and GCEOC Merge 

HE merger of the American Federation of 

State, County, and Municipal Employees 
and the Government and Civic Employees’ Or- 
ganizing Committee has been completed. These 
unions were the first to achieve merger under the 
recently consolidated AFL-CIO. The member- 
ship of these unions covers a wide range of public 
employees as differentiated from skilled trade 
workers who belong to separate craft unions. Of 
the 967 cities over 10,000 reporting in 1955, 343 
cities have employees affiliated with the 
AFSCME, and 82 cities have employees affiliated 
with GCEOC. The staff members of the GCEOC 
will be integrated with the AFSCME staff and 
will retain the seniority that they had earned in 
their former jobs. Local unions are allowed one 
year to effect a merger where the two unions have 
overlapping jurisdictions. To accommodate the 
merged AFSCME-GCEOC the executive board 
has voted to purchase the former Machinists’ 
Building and to move the headquarters to Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


Traffic Tickets for Children 

Public safety officers in Oak Park, Michigan, 
have instituted a plan to give children traffic 
tickets for safety violations. A total of 115 tickets 
were issued in one month to youngsters for jay- 
walking, running from between parked cars, 
playing ball in the street, and riding bicycles 
across busy intersections. Any child who receives 
a ticket must take it to his parents who are re- 
quired to sign it and mail it to the police depart- 
ment. The parents are called in for an interview 
if a child receives three such tickets. The plan has 
brought a substantial reduction in traffic acci- 
dents involving children. 


Efficiency Commission Serves City 


The Toledo, Ohio, Commission of Publicity 
and Efficiency has noted its 40th birthday with a 
special exhibit prepared for public display in the 
city safety building. The commission and the 
Toledo City Journal both were established in the 
city charter in 1916 following a voter referendum. 
The commission, an official agency of the city 
government, has made many studies through the 
years at the request of the city council and de- 
partment heads on administrative procedures 
and governmental operations. The commission 
has undertaken other projects including a cam- 
paign for revision of the state retirement system 


for local employees, promotional activities in sup- 
port of the city port, and informational materials 
on the city income tax. The commission pub- 
lishes the Toledo City Journal, a weekly publica- 
tion with detailed records of the transactions of 
the city council together with news items of inter- 
est to city employees and the general public. 


Presents Performance Techniques 
The citizens’ budget commission of New York 
has published a companion piece to its bulletin, 
Box Scoring Municipal Costs (see September Pusic 
MANAGEMENT, p. 206). The follow-up bulletin is 
a 15-page piece on what cities are doing to perfect 
performance budgeting techniques. This bulletin 
is organized according to problems that the 
budgetary officer may meet in the preparation of 
a city’s budget. Such problems are the presenta- 
tion of mounting city expenditures, the problem 
of the measurement of activities, presentation of 
work load statistics, the problem of income pro- 
ducing activities, the problem of presenting a 
realistic fiscal picture, and presentation for citizen 
participation. Among the cities that have tackled 
these various problems in their budgeting are 
Denver; Cincinnati; San Antonio; San Jose, Cali- 

fornia; Chicago; and Kansas City, Missouri. 


Recent Annual Budgets 

Recent annual budgets were received from 17 
cities: Corona, Indio, Pomona, Petaluma, and 
San Luis Obispo, California; Greenwich and 
Norwich, Connecticut; Fort Lauderdale, Florida; 
Eldorado, Kansas; Harper Woods, Michigan; 
Columbia, Missouri; Bozeman, Montana; Win- 
ston-Salem, North Carolina; Drumright, Okla- 
homa; and Irving, Amarillo, and Edinburg, 
Texas. Most of the cities make reference to the 
budget easier by the separation of the budget 
into sections. The most prevalent way of doing 
this is the use of colored pages. Winston-Salem 
and Fort Lauderdale use colored dividers be- 
tween the general and the special fund budget. 
Columbia, Amarillo, and Edinburg utilize one 
color for summaries, another for the body of the 
report, and a different color as dividers separat- 
ing funds. Eldorado and Corona achieve division 
of sections by the use of index pads jutting from 
the sides of the sheet. Winston-Salem, Pomona, 
and Petaluma accompany the detail of proposed 
expenditure with a statement of the purposes or 
work programs of the department or division. 
The Edinburg budget also contains a statement 
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of departmental or division purpose along with a 
comparison of the proposed budgetary expendi- 
tures with the two prior years and an explanation 
of the rise or fall of the proposed expenditures in 
relation to the previous year. The Fort Lauder- 
dale budget outlines expenditures according to 
character and object for three years prior to the 
budgetary year along with the amount requested 
by the department, recommended by the man- 
ager, and the allotted budget for the current 
year. This presentation is accompanied by com- 
ments explaining changes in the amounts of pro- 
posed expenditures. 


New Ordinances Adopted 


Florence, Alabama, and Pasadena, California, 
have passed ordinances for fencing of outdoor 
swimming pools. Both cities require the fence to 
be at least four feet high and to have an entrance 
gate that can be securely shut or locked. . . . De- 
troit, Michigan, has passed two ordinances to 
control the condition of automobiles. One pro- 
hibits the operation of a motor vehicle which 
emits any unreasonable, excessive, or unneces- 
sary smoke, gases, or vapor. The other prohibits 
operation of any vehicle that has physical defects 
constituting a hazard to other persons or prop- 
erty... . Cleveland, Ohio, has passed an ordi- 
nance regulating advertising on public property 
by making it unlawful to attach any advertise- 
ment on any telephone or telegraph pole, or on 
any bridge, public building, curb, or other public 
structure. .. . Other ordinances recently adopted 
include: regulating the architectural design of 
new housing in Madison, Wisconsin; establishing 
a department of public works in Mooresville, 
North Carolina; establishing a fair employment 
practices commission in Duluth, Minnesota; and 
providing for the impounding, redemption, sale, 
or other disposition of personal property left in 
public places in Babylon, New York. 


Zoning by Mathematics 

Las Vegas, Nevada, has adopted a mathe- 
matical equation as the basis for commercial zon- 
ing in neighborhoods. The formula is designed to 
determine the commercial area necessary for 
providing the residents of a particular neighbor- 
hood with “‘daily goods and services” and thus to 
combat commercial land speculation in growing 
suburban developments. The formula has been 
devised from five factors: neighborhood area, 
population, buying power, necessary commercial 
area, and area for parking. The Las Vegas plan- 
ning commission determined that: a neighbor- 
hood shopping district could serve the population 
falling roughly within a one-half mile radius; the 
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average family buying power for daily goods and 
services equals approximately $1,800 per year; 
and on the advice of the chamber of commerce, 
that the average neighborhood merchant must do 
an annual gross business of $55 per square foot of 
space. Parking space was estimated at a three-to- 
one ratio per square foot of floor space. The com- 
bination of these known factors plus the insertion 
of the factor of population produces the total area 
needed. Once that amount of land has been re- 
served for use in a particular neighborhood, fur- 
ther applications for commercial development 
will be denied. 


Regulate Private Swimming Pools 

The New York State Conference of Mayors 
has issued a report on the regulation of private 
swimming pools (see Pick of the Month). In- 
cluded in this report are reproductions of ordi- 
nances from cities regulating private swimming 
pools and a table indicating whether or not cities 
surveyed have private swimming pool regula- 
tions and, if so, whether these regulations are in- 
cluded in the zoning, building, or plumbing 
codes. Ordinances included in this report are 
from Buffalo, Great Neck, Scarsdale, Webster, 
Westbury, and New Rochelle, New York; 
Beverly Hills, Fresno, Pomona, Sacramento, and 
San Bernardino, California; and El Paso, Texas. 
These ordinances include such provisions as de- 
tailed specifications for the building of private 
pools, safety precautions such as fencing of pools, 
and the various fees for obtaining permits to 
build private swimming pools. 


Recent Court Decisions 


In the unreported court decision of Olan Mills, 
Inc. v. City of Tallahassee, a Florida circuit court 
dismissed the case and held a temporary restrain- 
ing order prohibiting the city from taxing certain 
interstate door-to-door photographers dissolved. 
The court stated that the commerce clause of the 
United States Constitution does not automati- 
cally free an interstate business from municipal 
levies and quoted the decision in Braniff Airways v. 
Nebraska State Board, 347 U.S. 590, which said, 
“We have frequently reiterated that the com- 
merce clause does not immunize interstate in- 
strumentalities from all state taxation, but that 
such commerce may be required to pay a nondis- 
criminatory share of the tax burden.” . . . A Cal- 
ifornia district court of appeals held that the rub- 
bish collection charges imposed by the city of 
Glendale were taxes properly imposed under the 
police power of the city. The defendant argued 
that the charges were not taxes but service 
charges placed upon the defendant for services 
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never rendered. The city contended successfully 
that the occupancy and incidental privileges of 
the use, accumulation, storage, and disposition of 
the refuse constituted a valid basis for the levy of 
an excise tax. The court held that the prevention 
of the unsanitary accumulation of rubbish, less- 
ening of the fire hazard, and the diminution of 
the presence of air pollutants that cause fog were 
valid taxing purposes (City of Glendale v. Trond- 
sen, unreported decision). . . . In the case Dube v. 
City of Chicago, 131 N.E. 2d 9, the court upheld a 
zoning ordinance prohibiting certain noisy man- 
ufacturing processes on the basis that the noise 
created by the plaintiff’s manufacturing business 
constituted a nuisance. .. . The Cleveland, Ohio, 
law department has held that a telephone com- 
pany has no statutory right to appropriate a por- 
tion of a public sidewalk for the installation of a 
public telephone booth. However, the council of 
the municipality may, by express legislation, 
grant a telephone company a revocable right to 
use a portion of the sidewalk for the installation 
and maintenance of a public telephone booth if 
such use does not obstruct pedestrian or vehicular 
travel or interfere with the rights of the abutter. 


Recent Finance News 


Baltimore has adopted the policy of self in- 
surance against small fire losses. The city has also 
signed a $100,000 deductible fire insurance policy 
protecting its property for the next year, and all 
losses over $100,000 and up to $10 million will be 
reimbursed by the insurance company. The pre- 
mium on the insurance policy is $20,000 and rep- 
resents a saving of about $100,000 in premium 
costs as compared with the general type of policy 
the city formerly carried. . . . Columbus, Ohio, 
voters at a special election September 14 ap- 
proved a five-project, $48 million bond issue for 
hospital construction and improvement, con- 
struction and improvement of schools, comple- 
tion of a traffic inner belt and freeway, slum 
clearance, and construction of an airport ter- 
minal. The latter three projects will also be 
financed by matching federal funds. . . . In Tar- 
rytown, Texas, voters defeated a 5 cent boost in 
the tax rate. The increase was to be used to adver- 
tise Tarrytown’s advantages for industry. 


Study Shows Zoos Are Popular 


Zoos are among the most popular recreational 
and educational facilities that a city can offer ac- 
cording to a recent study of the American Society 
of Planning Officials. Most zoos are municipally 
owned and operated although zoological societies 
in some cities help in their support by donations 
and contributions. Many cities are planning 
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large-scale improvements and expansions in zoos. 
Milwaukee is building a new 137-acre zoo to re- 
place an older facility. New and expanded facili- 
ties are under construction in Portland, Oregon; 
Omaha, Nebraska; and Montreal, Quebec. The 
ASPO study shows that the recent trend in the 
operation of zoos is the establishment of separate 
children’s zoos. Boston, for example, has launched 
a children’s exhibit that will be located near a 
miniature railroad and farm already operating at 
Franklin Park Zoo. Other cities featuring chil- 
dren’s zoos include New Orleans; Chicago; 
Roanoke, Virginia; Grand Rapids, Michigan; 
and Oakland, San Diego, and Palo Alto, Cali- 
fornia. 


Adopts Platting Ordinance 


The village of Fridley, Minnesota, has adopted 
a platting ordinance for the control of land sub- 
divisions within the village. Among the provisions 
of this ordinance is that the owners of adjacent 
property must be notified of the preliminary plat 
hearing by the planning commission and that 
before final approval the village council must 
hold a public hearing on the final plat. The sub- 
divider must make the following improvements at 
his own expense: street grading and surfacing; 
water, storm, and sanitary sewer installation; the 
erection of street name signs; sodding of boule- 
vard areas; and the planting of two street trees. 
Five per cent of the area is to be dedicated for 
public use. If more than 5 per cent of the land is 
planned for public use, the excess will be reserved 
for two years in the event that the village or other 
public body wishes to purchase this land. If the 
subdivider allows less than 5 per cent of the gross 
area for public use, he must pay the difference 
between the 5 per cent and the area allowed into 
the park fund. This ordinance also provides a 
penalty of $100 for the sale or negotiation of sale 
of each lot before the plat is approved. 


Rations Residential Building 

New Castle, New York, has passed a law re- 
stricting the number of new houses that can be 
built in unincorporated parts of the town during 
1956 and 1957. The law provides that when any 
residential district outgrows its schools, trunk 
sewers, storm drains, roads, water mains, and 
other public facilities the-town board is to ration 
building permits in the district. No more are to be 
issued than the annual average in the last six 
years. During 1956 only 40 new houses will be 
built and 100 in 1957. Top priority for permits 
will go to private owners, second to builders of 
four or five houses a year, and last to large-scale 
builders. 
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State Arp to Loca, GovERNMENT. New York 
Department of Audit and Control, Division of 
Municipal Affairs, Albany. 1956. 56pp. 

STATE SUPERVISION OF CouNTY AND City REvE- 
NUES IN Kansas. By Marcene Grimes. Govern- 
mental Research Center, University of Kan- 
sas, Lawrence. 1950. 157pp. 

Tax InstirurE BooxsHe.tr. Tax Institute, Inc., 
457 Nassau Street, Princeton, New Jersey. 
1956. 43pp. $1. 

GuIDEs FoR ComMMUNITY PLANNING—A BiIBLIOG- 
RAPHY. American Society of Planning Offi- 
cials, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. Re- 
vised, 1956. 47pp. $2.50. 

Tue PopuLATION OF KALAMAzOO County, MIcH- 
IGAN: EsTIMATES AS OF JULY 1, 1956 AND ForeE- 
casts TO 1975. By Harold C. Taylor. W. E. 
Upjohn Institute for Community Research, 
709 South Westnedge Avenue, Kalamazoo. 
1956. 22pp. 

PRELIMINARY Major STREET PLAN FOR VAN- 
COUVER, WASHINGTON Vicinity. City 
Planning Commission, Municipal Building, 
Vancouver. 1956. 26pp. $1. 

PRIVATE SWIMMING Poo ts. New York State Con- 
ference of Mayors, 6 Elk Street, Albany. 1956. 
30pp. 


AND 


CARE OF THE LONG-TERM PATIENT. Commission 
on Chronic Illness. Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 1956. 
$8.50. 

ORGANIZED Home MepicaAt CARE In NEw YORK 
Ciry. Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 1956. 538pp. $8. 


606pp. 
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REPORT ON CARE OF THE CHRONICALLY ILL 
MEDICALLY INDIGENT IN MINNEAPOLIs. Citi- 
zens League of Minneapolis and Hennepin 
County, 601 Syndicate Building, Minneapolis 
2. 1956. Variously paged. 

Socrat Security AND Pustic Poticy. By Eveline 
M. Burns. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 330 
West 42 Street, New York 36. 1956. 291pp. 
$5.50. 

VAGRANCY-T ype LAw AND Its ADMINISTRATION. 
By Caleb Foote. Reprinted from University of 
Pennsylvania Law Review, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. 1956. 48pp. 

EMERGENCY AND DiIsASTER PLANNING FOR THE 
WaTER AND SEWERAGE UrTitities. Business 
and Defense Services Administration, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 1956. 23pp. 20 cents. 

MunicipaLt Utitiry ADMINISTRATION. League of 
Wisconsin Municipalities, 30 East Johnson 
Street, Madison 3. 1956. 59pp. $2. 

REPORT ON REFUSE AND INDUSTRIAL WaAsTE Dts- 
POSAL FOR THE MUNICIPALITY OF METROPOLI- 
TAN Toronto. Metropolitan Toronto Plan- 
ning Board, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 1956. 
51pp. 

SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY ON BuILDING ConstTRUC- 
TION AND MAINTENANCE. National Bureau of 
Standards. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. Second edition, 1956. 
40pp. 30 cents. 


STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 
AS AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 
1946 (Title 39, United States Code, Section 233) SHOWING THE 
OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT AND CIRCULATION OF: 


Pusiic ManaGement, published monthly at Chicago, Illinois, for 
October 1, 1956. 


State or Iuunors | 8s 
Countr or Coox { 


1, The names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing edi- 
tor, and business managers are: Publisher, International City Managers’ 
Association, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago, Illinois; Editor, Orin F. 
Nolting; Managing Editor, David 8. Arnold; Business Manager, David 
8. Arnold, all at 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 

2. The owner is (If owned by a corporation, its name and address 
must be stated and also immediately thereunder the names and ad- 
dresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of stock. If not owned by a corporation, the names and addresses 
of the individual owners must be given. If owned by a partnership or 








PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 


A Gute To Books oN RECREATION—AN AN- 
NOTATED List OF OveR 750 SELECTED TITLEs. 
Recreation, September, 1956, Part II. National 
Recreation Association, 8 West 8 Street, New 
York 11. 30pp. 

HANDBOOK OF BusINEss MANAGEMENT FOR PUBLIC 
Scuoots. State Department of Education, 
Columbia, South Carolina. 1955. 86pp. 

Boston’s BRANCH LIBRARY System. Boston Plan- 
ning Board, 1101 City Hall Annex, Boston 8. 
1955. 38pp. 

Ctry CONSOLIDATION IN THE LOWER PENINSULA. 
By Bureau of Public Administration, Univer- 
sity of Virginia. Joint Citizens Committee for 
Over-all Consolidation, P.O. Box 517, War- 
wick. 1956. Variously paged. 

STATE AND Locat TAX DIFFERENTIALS AND THE 
LocaATION OF MANUFACTURING. By Clark C. 
Bloom. Bureau of Business and Economic 
Research, State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City. 1956. 41pp. $1. 

A SuGGESTED ORDINANCE FOR ESTABLISHING A 
Crry PLANNING Commission. Bureau of Mu- 
nicipal Research and Service, University of 
Oregon, Eugene. 1956. 18pp. 

REPORT ON A StuDy OF SERVICES FOR CHILDREN 
AND YouTH, WaAvuKESHA County; A Com- 
MUNITY SELF APPRAISAL. Wisconsin State De- 
partment of Public Welfare, Madison 2. 
1955. 83pp. 


other unincorporated firm, its name and address, as well as that of each 
individual member, must be given.): The International City Managers’ 
Association, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 

3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: None. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting; also the statements in the two paragraphs 
show the affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner. 


[Signed] ORIN F. NOLTING, Editor 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 14th day of September, 1956 


[Signed] Betty Wautace, Notary Public 
(My commission expires April 10, 1967. 


{SEAL} 
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» 


To. build confidence with taxpayers... 





Here’s truly streamlined cash control 
equipment you’re proud to show them! 














Burroughs Receipting and Validating 
Machine. Speeds and assures accu- 
racy three ways: gives the taxpayer 
a machine-certified receipt; validates, 
automatically, the exact amount re- 
ceived by cashier; simultaneously enters 
identical record on locked-in journal. 























Proud? Even more—you’ll 
be really eager to show them 
the Burroughs Receipting 
and Validating Machine. For 
it (like all Burroughs ma- 
chines) not only looks the 
part of the most efficiently 
run, up-to-date city govern- 
ment, but plays this part 
well! Here’s why: 

The protection and double- 
quick service you and your 
citizens expect is built right 
into this cash control ma- 
chine. Yes, from the ground 
up, it’s designed for speed 
and foolproof accuracy. 

It mechanically enforces 
correct accounting for monies 
as they’re received. Protects 
the cashier against honest 
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mistakes. And assures the 
taxpayer that he will receive 
full credit for his payment. 

Remember, there’s no 
better way to gain confi- 
dence than at a point of 
frequent contact between 
you and the taxpayer. Here’s 
where you should insist on 
Burroughs! Call our nearest 
branch office. Or write: Bur- 
roughs Corporation, Detroit 
32, Michigan. 


“Burroughs” is a trademark 




















BLACK & VEATCH HARLAND BARTHOLOMEW 












CONSULTING ENGINEERS A AATES 
“ City Planners — Civil Engineers — 
4706 Broadway, Kansas City 2, Mo. Landscape Architects 
Water Supply Purification and Distribution; 


Comprehensive City Plans « Zoning Plans and 





Electric Lighting and Power Generation, Trans- Ordinances ¢ Expert Testimony in Zoning 

mission and Distribution; Sewerage and Sewage Cases « Land Subdivision * Complete Service 
Disposal; Valuations, Special Investigations on Large-Scale Housing Projects « Park Design 

and Reports 317 North Eleventh Street St. Louis, Mo. 
THE J. M. CLEMINSHAW CO. 
APPRAISALS — REVALUATIONS BURNS & McDONNELL 

Public Appraisal Service Is a Public Trust . ‘ 

Specializing in the Revaluation of Real Estate Engineers — Architects — Consultants 






and Personal Property for Local Tax Equaliza- Kansas City, Missouri Phone 
tion Purposes. Illustrated brochure upon request. < 


Union Commerce Building, Cleveland P.O. Box 7088 DElmar 35-4375 


















LADISLAS SEGOE & ASSOCIATES 


City Planners — Consulting Engineers 


GREELEY & HANSEN 








Engineers 
Comprehensive City Plans « Zoning Plans, Or- 2 ; 
dinances and Expert Testimony * Traffic, Trans- Water Supply, Water Purification, Sewerage, 
. : . a é Sewage Treatment, Flood Control, Drainage, 
it, Transportation Studies « Housing Surveys « 


Refuse Disposal 
Urban Redevelopment & Housing Projects. - — 


220 South State S Chicago 4 
517 Provident Bank Bldg. « Cincinnati 2 atelier seatutaanss — 




















J. L. JACOBS & COMPANY S. R. DeBOER & CO. 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS AND Planning Consultants 
ENGINEERS p City and County master plans—Trade Territory 
Surveys — Reports — Installations surveys—Street plans—Zoning—Park and Rec- 
Organization « Procedure « Budgetary Controls reation plans—School plans—Public Buildings 
Property Valuation and Tax Equalization Redevelopment—Subdivisions 
Job Evaluation « Classification « Salary Plans Shopping Districts 
Fringe Area Problems « Facilities Consultations and Lectures 


53 West Jackson Boulevard 





Chicago 4 515 E. Iliff Ave. Denver 10, Colorado 








GEORGE W. BARTON C. H. HOPER & COMPANY 


and ASSOCIATES UTILITIES ENGINEERS 
Electric — Gas — Water — Sewer 
Traffic — Parking — Transportation Engineers Rate Studies « Financial and Economic Analy- 
. i ses ¢ Planning « Feasibility Reports « Valua- 
Phone: Greenleaf 5-8646 tions « Organization and Management Studies 
600 Davis Street Evanston, Illinois First National Bank Bldg. « Denver 2, Colo. 











METCALF & EDDY WORDEN & RISBERG 






ENGINEERS MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 
Water, Sewerage, Drainage, Refuse and Surveys ¢ Procedure studies * Job evaluation 
Industrial Wastes Problems Maintenance control « Licensing and 
Airports -:- Valuations -:- Laboratory inspectional procedures 










Statler Building « Boston 16 











Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Bldg. - 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION SERVICE 
CONSULTING—RESEARCH—PUBLISHING 
Consultants to Cities and Other Public Jurisdictions 
Surveys and Installations 
Organization, finance, personnel and all other fields of public administration 
at all levels of government 
1313 E. 60TH ST., CHICAGO 37, ILL. SAN FRANCISCO 





Philadelphia, Pa. 





WASHINGTON, D.C. 















MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SERVICE 
A Service by Mail to Cities at an Annual Subscription Fee Based on Population 
Includes prompt replies to specific inquiries, special monthly 
reports, Public Management and The Municipal Year Book 


INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 
1313 East 60th Street 





Chicago 37, Illinois 


WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 
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AAunouncing a New Edition! 


MUNICIPAL FIRE 
ADMINISTRATION 


Sixth Edition 1956 


442 pages 

Clothbound 

Illustrations, charts, tables 
Price $7.50 postpaid 





Just off the press, this new edition incorporates all the latest develop- 
ments in municipal fire administration. 


Contents Include Full Discussions of 


Personnel Management 
Fire Prevention Programs 
The Technique of Fire Fighting 


Fire Defenses and Insurance Rates 
Records and Measurement of Results 
Management of Buildings and Equipment 
Communications and Fire Alarm Systems 





Invaluable for daily reference purposes, Municipal Fire Administration 
is also the text for an in-service training program for fire department 
employees. Courses may be taken either on an individual enrollment 
basis or by groups of employees using the conference method. 


Write today for free course outline, enrollment application, and helpful booklets on or- 
ganizing and conducting group training. 


INSTITUTE FOR TRAINING IN MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION 


CONDUCTED BY 


INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 EAST 60TH STREET CHICAGO 37 























A Consulting Service by Mail 


Available to All Cities and Towns, Regardless of Form of Government 


More than 900 municipalities depend upon 


MANAGEMENT 
INFORMATION 
SERVICE 


Monthly reports on current municipal problems 

Prompt and personal replies to inquiries on management problems 
Copies of latest edition of The Municipal Year Book 

Subscriptions to monthly journal, Public Management 


Access to informational materials in the M.I.S. library 


RECENT M.1.S. REPORTS 


Land Subdivision Regulations Capital Budget Preparation 
Organizations of City Officials Cost of Fringe Benefits 
Employee Attitude Surveys Regulation of Charitable Solicitations 


Development of Zoning Ordinances Public Emergency Communications Systems 


Performance Rating Systems Administration of Municipal Contracts 





COMMENTS OF PUBLIC OFFICIALS 


(Names on Request) 


“Management Information Service is of real value to us . . . eliminates trial-and-error 
method of solving municipal management problems.” . . . “The help we receive from 
the reports alone has already more than repaid us for the entire subscription fee.” ... 
“Every time we ask for help we get it in a hurry!” .. . “Your answer on citizen boards 
exactly what | needed.” . . . “Data sent us concerning airport leases was great help!” 


Annual subscription fee based on size of city 


WRITE TODAY FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 











